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Thus the German Air Force would have had to furnish practi-
cally all the cover around and over the huge, helpless mass of slow
German barges against both the British flotilla and the RAF. Few
if any guns mounted in the barges could have had either naval
fire-control instruments or naval gun crews. The outnumbered Ger-
man naval flotilla would have been promptly wiped out. Immedi-
ately after Dunkirk even air cover could not have been forthcom-
ing before the thoroughly obstructed Belgian airfields had been
cleared and re-equipped, which could not have been done over-
night. At that, as we have fust seen, it would have been available
over only half of the "invasion zone." Once the German forces were
committed to the second phase of the campaign of France, begin-
ning on June 5 and ending June 22, it was clearly necessary to
wait until sometime in July before the newly conquered French
airports would have been available.

Assuming those airports, as well as those in Holland and Bel-
gium, to have been reconditioned, what chance would the German
Air Force have had of giving the necessary minimum of successful
cover to a barge crossing before the RAF had been knocked out?
This was the real question before the German Command. The an-
swer is that an air force, even if greatly superior in numbers, is ill
adapted to covering a vast, slow-moving, fully exposed mass of
barges against another air force. I say "fully exposed" because fog,
which would indeed have screened the armada, would also have
made accurate navigation in such tidal currents impossible. In fine
weather, in which alone such an operation can be undertaken, the
covering planes must keep circling above the target, using up fuel
and tiring their own crews, while the attacking planes have an
almost unlimited choice of angles from which to approach. At best,
therefore, the German airmen would have been unable to give their
full attention to protecting the German barges against the British
flotilla. Irrespective of the barges sunk or disabled by British
planes, every British destroyer which got home could have sunk an
almost indefinite number of the snail-like craft within a few min-
utes. Nor would the fast, maneuverable destroyers have been easy
for the German planes to hit The oil fuel of the barges, together
with the gasoline for the German motor vehicles which they would
have been carrying, would have produced considerable patches of
"blazing sea," which the speedy British craft could have avoided.